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ENCOUNTER OF THE PERFORMING 
ARTS AND MODERN MASS MEDIA 





J.C. Mathur 


The performing arts have matured over a period of centuries. Modern 
mass media are an altogether new phenomenon and continue to grow from 
decade to decade and sometimes from year to year. Over the ages the perform- 
ing arts have been using the chamber, the arena and the auditorium as the 
principal means of their communication with their audience and as the 
forum for their expression. Now suddenly during the last fifty years this 
new genie has appeared as an additional and alternative vehicle of communi- 
cation. Unlike the chamber, the arena and the auditorium the mass media 
have separated the locale of performance from the receiving end. This is a 
revolutionary change. Though the locale of artistic expression and the locale 
of receiving the fruits of that expression have been separated, the interesting 
thing is that the technology of modern media manages to produce an illusion 
of non-separation. This is because of the speed and simultaneous reception of 
the ‘message’ (the programme-content) that the electronics media carry. 
Even the non-electronic medium of the film usually succeeds in creating the 
illusion of non-separation because though its reception is not simultaneous, 
its display-technique creats an environment of immediacy. 


Another revolutionary aspect of the modern mass media is that generally 
they transcend the normal process of the mental interpretation of the message. 
Normally a performing artist leads the audience or the rasika through a 
number of intermediary stages towards the fulfilment of aesthetic enjoyment. 
The artistic devices employed by the performer, the director, the composer 
and the writer stimulates the necessary receptivity in the mind of the specta- 
tor. Gradually he is able to interpret the message and adjust it to his own 
personal sensitivity. 


But the modern mass media exercise a direct emotive influence because 
they assail and awaken the sensations through almost a plastic impact. 
In fact the T.V. affects the whole nervous system. There is not much chance 
for gradual mental interpretation. You are subjected to the message; your 
own receptive faculties are not stimulated; they are overwhelmed and held 
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captive. Even more significant is the fact that the artistic devices of the perfor- 
mer, the poet, the director, etc. become subsidiary. Much of the stimulating 
function is taken over by the techniques of the mass media. Close-ups, reaction 
shots, zooms, pans, freeze shots, solarization, dissolves—these are examples 
of the tools of the film and T.V. producers by which they can communicate 
with the audience and overpower them in no time. The artistry of the prog- 
ramme-content and performance is only a subsidiary factor. 


These two revolutionary changes—the separation of the place of 
performance from the place of reception and the direct impact on the 
spectators’ emotive and nervous systems by the technology of mass media 
have produced some benign results as well as some alarming situations. 
Let us consider first the benign results and positive gains so far as they 
relate to music and dance. Drama will be discussed separately from music 
and dancing because drama’s place in mass media has been dubious and 
unhappy in countries like India. 


Benificient Effects 


An obvious effect of the rapid, simultaneous and widespread transfer 
of the image and sound by mass media is that musical and dance forms of 
countries and regions far and near are influencing each other not impercepti- 
bly as in the past but pointedly and sometimes with a bang. Popular film 
music of the commercial film of Bombay borrows sometimes rather crudely, 
‘the refrains from the hits in Hollywood. But one notices a subtler and more 
welcome effect too. In classical music of societies with traditional culture like 
India, innovation of a creative kind is appearing, and because it is often 
initiated by some reputed musicians, it is not dismissed unceremoniously 
by even conservatives. New compositions, in which not only foreign instru- 
ments but also notes belonging to diverse musical systems coordinate, are 
being attempted and the kind of blending that in the past took centuries to 
come about has emerged on the horizon within years. The experiments of 
Kumar Gandharva and Ravi Shankar for example, are significant and the 

‘controversy over them is itself symptomatic of the new musical ethos. The 
walls between Hindustani and Karnataka systems and between margi 
and desi styles are no longer impregnable. 


Between radio and music there has been a constructive relationship. 
Indian classical music artists willingly accepted the radio discipline of 
performance duration. This discipline has improved the communicability of 
the classical style despite a little curb on creative inspiration. Instrumental 
ensembles and orchestral compositions based on classical ragas and raginis 
as also choral renderings have come into the repertoire of Indian music 
largely under the influence of the radio and often at its initiative. The film 
and the radio have been responsible for extending and deepening the popular- 
ity of the ghazal within the last two decades. To radio (and now T.V.) can be 
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attributed much of the recent widespread stimulus to folk music of different 
regions. A new sense of identity and even pride has come to rural and tribal 
singers who are now beginning to refine their modes of presentation. 


In classical dances, the impact of mass media has been not so much 
towards blending as towards distinctiveness of styles. Each major style— 
Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, Orissi, Manipuri and Kathak—is keen to empha- 
sise its distinctive features. Documentary films and the T.V., in their endea- 
vour to recognise and give pride of place to the contributions of different 
regions to the composite tradition of Indian culture, have promoted the 
regional excellences of classical forms, overlooking the common source and 
shared features. But the effect has on the whole been wholesome in as much as 
precision in exposition and attention to details in presentation have been 
encouraged. 


T.V., is indeed an excellent medium for bringing out the finer beauties 
of classical dances, the nuances of the abhinaya, the supreme skill of the 
parans and the sophistication of the traditional make-up and costumes. 
An innovation disliked by traditionalists but likely to be an asset eventually 
is songs which classical dance artists interpret which are beginning to be 
rendered in regional languages and in Hindi. The demand of communication 
may thus lead to wider appreciation of classical forms. 


Indeed the most important positive contribution of the radio and 
T.V. seems to be that they provided to the classical arts a larger appreciative 
patronage just when the patronage of landlords and feudal princes began to 
decline. 


The sahrdayas, men of good taste, need no longer be confined to the 
chamber of the aristocrat. The image of the old darbari musician or the 
mehfil dancer has faded out over the years. The profession is becoming modern 
and has acquired a high social status. The distinction between ‘professional’ 
and ‘amateur’ performers has practically disappeared and an environment of 


equality is growing. 


These positive gains notwithstanding, modern mass media have an 
infinite capacity for creating illusions not only for the audience but also for 
performing artists and others who are responsible for the contents of the 
programmes. The illusion is created by the image of the artists—actors, 
singers, instrumentalists, dancers—created by the mass media. It is a highly 
flattering image. 


To be heard, seen and admired by thousands who are invisible gives a 
sense of having a vast domain over the hearts of people. Is this a true domain? 
One view held among several sociologists in the West is that ‘‘most films, 
TV and radio stars are merely figureheads of a giant entertainment apparatus, 
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spokesman of a culture-industry that will abandon them as soon as viewer 
response declines.” 


In India the above description certainly applies to film stars. The 
fortunes of stars rise and decline according to popular response. But who 
determines ‘‘popular response’’? 


In pre-media times a minority of aesthetically sensitive people used 
also to be the major “‘financiers”. In their presence the performances were 
given either in the chambers, or temples or on occasions of domestic and 
community festivity. Their appreciation, judgement and guidance provided 
the norms to artists and the general audience alike, because they were the 
patrons as well as the financiers. 


The separation of the place of performance from the place of reception 
by modern mass media has created a new situation for the performing arts. 
The patrons and the financiers are now different people. Listeners and viewers 
in thousands of homes, and the vast film audience are the patrons. Distri- 
butors, cinema-owners, bankers, political decision-makers and bureaucrats 
are the “financiers”. The patrons pay for their admission tickets to see films 
and their licence fees for radio and T.V. sets. People with refined taste, aesthe- 
tic responses and well developed understanding lie scattered among them. 
Not being major patrons nor being physically present at the places of perfor- 
mance, they no longer carry weight as assessors of quality. They are a minority 
whose voice does not really count. 


Quality-Control 


It is the financier and the bureaucrat on whom falls the burden of decid- 
ing what fare the performing arts should provide on mass media. As a class 
neither of them is qualified to assess quality and to guide taste. And so they 
generally ignore the issue of the aesthetic quality. The box-office, the number 
of licences and in the case of advertisers, the amount of community turn-over, 
influence their choice. They interpret and also subconsciously guide what is 
known as popular appeal; subconsciously, because though they disclaim all 
responsibility for aesthetic judgment, their own untrained taste and limited 
understanding subconsciously influences their selection of media content. 


Moreover, “programme-production”’ in mass-media has tended to 
become more technical. The quality of the programme-content is only one of 
the factors in building up an attractive image of the programme. Sometimes 
it is not even the predominant factor. ‘Effects’ have become a major enrich- 
ment-device. Over the years effects that began as a subsidiary, have tended to 
occupy the centre of the stage. Media techniques have led to new exciting 
programmes like electronic music, and dances in which the shadow and the 
figure intermingle. 
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These developments have not caused serious setback to classical music 
and dance in India, because, in the ultimate, the skill, artistry and depth of 
musical and dance expression is the major determinant of the quality of a 
musical programme. Besides the radio (and even T.V.) has a thing called 
“minority” programme. In old times the BBC had the Third Programme for 
quality pieces. India has had the National Programme which began as a 
prestigious national event but is now reduced to the status of a minority- 
interest programme. 


Of all the performing arts it is drama that has benefitted the least from 
modern mass media. In fact one gets the impression that drama as it has 
grown over centuries—its blend of literature, poetry, action and expression— 
may perhaps in the future have no place in the media world. We have already 
radio-drama, T.V. drama and film scenerio—each a genre in its own right. 


Each of these is an interesting form. But with a few exceptions, the 
scripts written for these categories and the productions do not qualify for 
recognition as dramatic literature and theatre. It is not that they are inferior. 
It is that they are an ancillary to a joint enterprise in which the technology of 
the medium is the central operational force. That technology seeks to make a 
quick and direct emotive impact upon the human systems. Its tools are the 
manipulation of voice, sounds and image. Words may or may not be impor- 
tant. The microphone and the camera aided by various complex and sophisti- 
cated contraptions and artificial lights take over some of the communicative 
and expressive functions of dialogue, poetry, gestures, facial expression and 
human movements. 


In radio-drama the word is not denigrated; it is magnified and acquires 
new dimensions—under the control of manipulated sound. The radio certainly 
promoted poetic drama. But in the absence of the visual, and uncorrected by 
the reactions of an audience in its physical proximity, it tended to become 
monotonous. 


The film has had little use for drama. It looks for a dramatic story, 
a plot, a theme. Thereafter it parts company with drama. The preparation 
of a film does not follow the sequence of the story. Shots which are the core of 
the film production technique, are taken at different places, and the order in 
which they are taken depends upon considerations of technique and conve- 
nience. There is no such thing as a continuous performance as in the theatre. 
Continuity is provided by the technical skill of the editing staff and the syncre- 
tic vision of the director. The film is a manufactured cultural presentation. 
Drama is a creative stage-presentation. 


Unfortunately for drama, the first result of the introduction of 
the cinema in India was that as popular entertainment, it lost its hold on 
audiences, particularly in the vast Hindi-speaking region—in towns and later 
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even in several rural areas. Several factors accounted for this situation. These 
are the exotic appeal of the film, the low tariff and its unlimited capacity to 
show any place or situations, realistic to the most convincing detail and as 
fantastic as the wildest imagination. That is why the first to go down was the 
spectacular drama of the Parsi theatre, because its revolving stage and its 
trick scenes were no match for the marvels of trick-photography. 


That in itself was not much of a loss. But with it also seemed to go 
the core of the theatre—the power of speech, the beauty of the turn of phrase, 
the dialogue that illumines a situation ina flash, and brings out the clangors 
of the human soul in conflict. Gone was the gradual build-up of climax and 
the catharctic effect of passion in the throes of struggle. For some time it 
seemed that the theatre would not survive in the Indian situation where, 
unlike in the West, there had been a long break in the availability of state- 
patronage to the theatre during British rule. 


Crisis of Identity 


However, soon after independence, the theatre has had a revival. But it 
bears the impact of the modern mass media — not altogether in tune with its 
character. Several effects of the modern mass-media particularly the film can 
be seen. First, we see a far more pervasive and sophisticated use of the 
techniques of stage-production based on electrical and mechanical devices. 
Sometimes the manipulation of these devices is not an aid but the principal 
motivating force. Secondly, and in a different direction, is the preference for 
abstract in the form, speech and production of drama, the search for non- 
dependence on words in drama, and the discarding of coherence, symmetry, 
episodic build-up and other common practices of the dramatic art. Thirdly, 
we see the fancy for the superficial film-type of drama, unabashedly copying 
the style and tricks that appeal to entertainment-seekers whose preference have 
been shaped by the cinema. Finally, the structure of plays is being influenced 
by the film-scenario. For example a recent vogue is to have numerous short 
scenes each with a rather narrow focus and without a marked integral rela- 
tionship with others. 


It may seem that a crisis of identity has seized the theatre superficially, 
similar to the crisis that came to painting when photography was discovered 
and from which it has not yet recovered completely. The similarity is super- 
ficial because the photographic technique replaced and improved upon the 
functions of realistic art. It was a better mirror to external form and therefore 
the painters sought different ways of interpreting form. Dramatic technique 
of interpreting life has not been replaced by the film or T.V. It cannot, because 
the skills of the playwright and the actor require the span of the performance- 
duration and the communicative environment of the theatre-hall or arena, 
for its adequate expression. One should therefore be cautious about the com- 
mon contemporary assumption that the emergence of film-drama justifies 
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deliberate indifference to the basic character of drama as a direct and inter- 
personal sharing of the literary experience between the playwright, the actor 
and the audience. 


Without the sharing of literary experience, without the artistry, poetry, 
vision and intensity that are the warp and woof of literature, drama will lose 
its identity. Cinema provides a more impressive mirror to life; it certainly gives 
infinitely varied and complete entertainment; it produces overpowering audio- 
visual miracles and reproduces reality and fantasy with unsurpassable 
thoroughness and accuracy. T.V. reinforces the needs and coverage of the film 
not only by its capacity for instantaneous and simultaneous communications, 
but even more by providing a near-substitution for three-dimensional reality 
by enveloping the sensations and the nervous system of viewers. But the theatre 
alone enables the individual to have access to the heights and variety of 
literature through the communicative process of rasa or aesthetic enjoyment. 


Another role of the theatre is that of involving the community in its 
ethos. In folk and traditional theatre, a performance is more thana show. Itisa 
community festival. Performers are able to elicit a ready response; the idiom 
and the wave-length are the same. This does not mean that conscious and 
prepared artistry and the professional skills of stage (or arena) are lacking. 
Performances are not merely improvised and ad hoc presentations. They have 
a high degree of professional excellence and, unlike in the west, folk drama in 
India carries some conventions, imaginery and stylistic variations inherited 
from ancient classical drama. What enables folk and traditional theatre to 
involve the community is that it is local-specific or can be so with a little 
adjustment. This is something difficult and generally impracticable for film 
scenario and radio-drama to achieve. By their very nature mass-media try to 
appeal to large masses. But the more critical factor is the separation between 
the place of performance and the spectators. 


The ‘crisis of identity’ is, therefore, spurious. Its unreality becomes 
apparent once it is realized that neither the imitation of the film style nor the 
fabrication of new structures based on a creative use of electronic devices and 
audio-visual effects can be a substitute for drama proper. These developments 
have their own importance but they do not replace the role of drama because 
the strength of drama is in its being literature, written or oral, and in its 
capacity to involve the community actively. 


Role of T.V, 


Of all the mass media, only T.V. can and should be used for the re-asser- 
tion of drama as a literary genre and its role in giving the experience of 
community-involvement. The other two, film with its scenario, and radio with 

_uits recitative and non-visual drama cannot use drama in its true character and 
, convey its full experience. Unfortunately hitherto, in India T.V. has been rather 
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pathetically imitating the film with the result that its potential as a medium 
for drama has not received attention. Chains of shots rather than scenic 
sequences, effects rather than dialogue, clever angles and even long distance 
views rather than close-ups of speaking and expressive faces—these are 
only some of the things that hinder rather than help in providing an intimate 
face-to-face and concrete experience of dramatic literature and community 
involvement. There seems to be an exaggerated emphasis upon the technical 
production aspect. One gets the impression as if all those connected with the 
production of T.V.-drama item were keen to establish their bonafides as 
future technicians, directors, actors, producers of films. It would not be 
surprising if, career-wise that is the path they wish to take. But, in the bargain, 
the true character of drama is not brought out. 


Actually T.V.’s power to make the spoken word acceptable even to an 
indifferent audiences is tremendous. A person speaking on T.V. becomes part 
of the intimate circle inside one’s drawing room and whatever he says is heard. 
That is why dialogue in drama can follow its natural course and not be subject- 
ed to the scissor-and-glue process of the kind unavoidable in making a film. 
Between stage-drama and T.V. drama, therefore, there need not exist the 
kind of dichotomy that is inevitable between the film and theatre. If a 24 
hour film can be shown on T.V. I do not see why complete plays cannot be 
telecast. Brutus’s speech in Shakespeare’s Julius Ceaser, the long but challeng- 
ing dialogues of Shaw’s satirical plays, the complex beauty of Jaya Shankar 
Prasad’s dramatic prose, can have abundant scope and need not normally be 
trimmed andedited. T.V. is an ideal medium to bringout the magic of dramatic 
language; the enlarged, intimate, expressive face can whisper to you elevating 
thoughts, intricate imagery, stirring exhortation, internal andexternal conflict. 
Clear enunciation on T.V. means much more than on the radio. It is a tool of 
aesthetic comprehension, and not just a mark of excellence. The Regional 
TV can stimulate the warmth of intimacy in the presentation of folk plays and 
thus capture, to some extent its local-specific character and sense of partici- 
pation. This may not be possible as a national network, but only in local 
programmes. T.V. should, therefore, be an ally of drama proper rather than 
the seeker of a different form that may in effect be only a pale imitation of film- 
drama. Let it help in the re-assertion of the literary personality of drama. 


To sum up, I see the performing arts being able to retain their identity 
in the midst of the vast and powerful tide of modern mass-media in the 
following manner: 


—Classical and folk music have in the radio an effective vehicle because 
it can create an auditory concentration of the wide and varied 
spectrum of rhythm, melody and harmony. 


—Classical and folk dances have a useful forum both in the film a-~_ 
T.V. The film catches the tripping rhythm, the lyrical flow and the 
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subtle and detailed beauty of abhinaya, and T.V. makes these an 
intimate experience. Both will facilitate wider comprehension 
of dance forms without distorting them. 


—Drama is in serious danger of being distorting unless it adheres to its 
literary and poetic base and admits folk and traditional forms in its 
mainstream. In today’s theatre resurgence, several experiments are 
going on. Those that endeavour to blend the urban peoples’ drama 
and the folk and traditional forms (for example Hayavadan of 
Girish Karnad and some recent productions of Habib Tanveer and 
B.V. Karanth), have the potential to create an environment of 
community-involvement. Significant experiments should likewise be 
attempted to strengthen and highlight the literary core of drama. In 
all such experiments that re-assert the identity of theatre proper, T.V. 
can be an ally because its technology does not compel the dilution or 
distortion of drama as does that of the film or radio, 





i Mathur, author, playwright, was formerly 
a -or-General, All Inada Radio; closely 
2d with the develor ent of the Hindi 
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INDIAN MUSIC AND 
MEDIA COMMUNICATION 


Ashok D. Ranade 


The present century is known as the century of ‘communication revolu- 
tion’. The variety, the spread and the speed of the mass media have justified 
this naming of the century after them. India and Indian music too have felt 
the impact of the media and it is proposed to assess this impact. 


Media-thinkers like MacLuhan have considered and evaluated the role 
of a long list of media including telephones, wheel, paper etc. But they have 
used two different terms while describing media; understanding and communi- 
cation. Obviously the category of understanding media will be more accom- 
modative and will include the communication-category. The point is that 
as far as music is concerned many items from the formidable media-list 
drawn up and discussed by media-thinkers can be safely and suitably modified. 
Radio; television; gramophone record and recording; and cinema are the 
media that concern us immediately as they affect our music. 


These media can be considered in respect of their influence on music 
in various ways. One can, for example, discuss them historically. They can also 
be considered as industries that have changed the economic status and beha- 
viour of music and musicians. The sociological way of looking at them is 
also a very valid manner of their assessment. But to my mind, there is a more 
direct way of looking at them as far as musicians are concerned. For want of 
a better term this can be called an aesthetic revaluation of their musical role. 
Under this sub-heading we will try to evaluate the role of the media in relation 
to four aspects of music, namely creation, performance, reception, and educa- 
tion. Though all classifications are for the sake of convenience, I may venture 
to say, that these four categories have the additional qualification of being 
directly related to musical phenomena. 


Each of the media mentioned above as having a direct connection with 
musical phenomena has its own distinctive characteristics and also some 
special effects on music. However, there are some affective features that are 
common to them all and it will be advisable to start with these first 
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1. All these media have changed the time-sense of Indian musicians. 
Lack of orchestration and the accent on melodic progression has bestowed a 
special kind of importance on temporal element in Indian music. We, in 
fact, extended and elaborated more because the chronological time or the 
clock-time did not condition our music expression. Since the advent of the 
media our expression-units have become fixed. We no longer manipulate 
time on both the levels i.e. musical and chronological. In a sense musicians 
have now to pay more attention to the chronological time which they cannot 
manipulate. Every musician knows that the recording-time-units of 3/12 
mts; 17 mts; or 30 mts. have no intrinsic connection with musical expression. 
Yet almost ruthlessly they have superimposed themselves on the musical 
expressive units. 


(2) The superimposition of media-units on musical units in the temporal 
aspect has conditioned musical expression at the conception level too. 
Musical designs are less leisurely; they leave less gaps for ‘ton the spur-of-the- 
moment” introduction or omission of elements; and they are more deliberate 
in their attempts to use factors like tonal or rhythmic stresses. On the whole, 
the tendency is to emphasize the aspects of construction in a musical design. 
In broadcasting and recording of music this is achieved by accentuating the 
aural stimuli on rhythmic stress-points with obvious premeditation. In tele- 
casting and films one finds an exaggeration of gestures that are increasingly 
becoming important visual accompaniments to musical intentions. In addi- 
tion, there is either angularity and abruptness of body-use or dance-like 
flowing movements of hands, and fingers. This is clearly an outcome of 
camera-consciousness. 


3. As compared to a live performance, recorded or broadcast music 
has a peculiar finality about it. This finality has two main characteristics. 
Firstly, due to the restricted performance-time allowed to the artist, he is 
compelled to express what he has known to be the best received and appreciat- 
ed in his art. This means that if he forgets or fails to present what he has expe- 
rienced to have been a ‘sure’ thing, he cannot hope to do it sometime later in 
the same performance or after a re-try, unless he is ready to sacrifice some 
other part or feature of the intended total expression. On the other hand ina 
live performance, he can try again without the ‘now or never’ sword hanging 
over his head. In media expression once missed is best forgotten, as there is 
less scope for the internal arrangement of the intended or conceived whole 
of artistic expression. A doubt may arise as to the role of re-recording vis-a- 
vis this aspect of finality. But one has only to remember, that re-recording is 
mostly recording of the whole attempt in toto, to be convinced about the 
finality of media-expression. 


Secondly, media-expression has a finality for the receivers too. Due to 
the reply possibility, and due to the fact the recording etc. being unalterable 
from the receiver’s end there is very little that a listener or a reciver could 
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do about what is being received. In alive performance there is a give-and-take 
between performer and receiver. The receiver is able to influence the performer 
and sometimes can even condition him. In any case there is clear participation 
or a definite possibility of it. Media-expression is an. example of one-way 
traffic. If one takes into consideration the characteristic audience-presence 
in any live performance of Indian music, the media-expression will appear 
to suffer from a definite handicap in this respect. To us, audience is not just 
a receiver. It is also a low-key contributer. 


4. All the fore-mentioned features of media-expression have ultimately 
resulted in establishing a sort of hiatus between two phases that are tantaliz- 
ingly fused in a live performance. The phases referred to are composing and 
executing. A performer is under pressure to give the best, in a fixed time, 
in strict unalterable reception conditions, in any media-expression. He cannot 
really risk a spontaneous or an improvised expression in his performance, 
He tends to decide beforehand what he is going to sing or play. He also pre- 
plans the manner of presentation weightage given to various constituents, 
and such other things. After this decision is taken what remains is mostly an 
efficient execution of the plan. We are in a way moving towards what can be 
called ‘composed music’ from what could be called improvised music. I have 
discussed elsewhere the phenomenon of recital as distinct from a performance 
proper. Conception and performance of a musical design become two distinct- 
ly separate phases in media-expression. In a live performance there is a greater 
fusion of these phases. Media-expression compels our musician to have a sort 
of unwritten musical constitution that only seems to be easily amendable. 
As suggested earlier media-based performances are, really speaking, recitals 
and not performances. 


5. Media-expression very successfully channelizes the attention of the 
receiver by selecting from the total spectrum of stimuli present in any musical 
performance. In a live performance the receiver is able to shift the focus of his 
attention on any or many of the various expressive surfaces like visual, tactile, 
auditory, kinetic and so on. Media-expression is an exposure of the receiver 
to a stimuli or stimulo-group selected prior to the final exposure. In some 
cases like broadcasting or recording, media-expression means a total cutting- 
off of visual, tactile stimuli and concentration of aural stimuli. The point to be 
noted here is that the receiver does not have much scope to select from the 
total stimuli available. There is a kind of pre-determination present in media- 
expression. Facilities like tone-control etc. in receiving sets is an admission of 
having taken away the freedom of the listener or viewer, in respect of choice 
of focus. 


6. The media have tended to make musical performance less of a cere- 
mony or a ritual in an acceptable sense of the term. Live performance ensures 
that certain norms of general and musical behaviour are adhered to by the 
audience, Media-expression cannot impose a behaviour-pattern that results 
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in a ritualistic participation of the listener/viewer as his behaviour is not 
constrained by the presence of artists or other members of the audience. This 
has resulted in music being used as clues for providing correct time or as 
background noise accompanying routine chores. Media-expression has made 
music less serious and converted the minimal audience-participation of a live 
performance into a non-essential luxury. One can turn on the media and pay 
no attention to it to an unimaginable degree. On the other hand prevalent 
code of concert-manners ensures a certain degree of participation in every 
society at any given point of time as far as live performances are concerned. 


7. Another common media-feature vis-a-vis music is that media-expres- 
sion makes the receivers impatient for the climax. In a live performance the 
artist gradually builds up to the climax. In media-expression he has to edit 
the performance due to time-restriction. Audiences, once habituated to these 
efficiently built-up performances start looking for the overt and easily recogni- 
zable signs of performance-phases rather than sensitively receiving the gradual 
impact of the almost organized growth of musical design to its artistic apex. 
The plethora of tihais, or the insistence on fast-tempo climactic phrases in 
vocal as well as instrumental music, are due to their utility as evocative devices 
in media-expression which rely on definite indication of audience-response. 


8. The media are known as mass-communication media and are thus 
bound to take into consideration the ‘mass’ aspect. As all media-thinkers tell 
us, media are tuned to the inclinations, needs or preferences of the mass of 
consumers in one way or the other. The mass gives a feedback. It is this feed- 
back that conditions the total orientation of the media. Especially in develop- 
ing nations’ media are preferably viewed as educational levellers and thus 
elitist programming is allowed only by fits and starts. This means that most 
of the programmes tend to have a more than fair proportion of cultural 
stereotypes or cliches related to artistic experiences. The appeal to stock- 
responses in music can be obviously noticed in programmes that are weighed 
in favour of camera-genic artists; explanations and commentaries that 
repeatedly refer to glorious heritage, uniqueness of the concerned artist; 
and woolly descriptions of vague emotional states associated with music. 
The whole point is that media in developing countries are promptings of dis- 
criminating culture. In general the resultant picture of their programmes seem 
to fall inevitably in the category of a mixed fare. I am afraid that this is an 
unalterable fact of media-behaviour and will have to be accepted as such unless 
we are determined to be bold enough to accept society as a multi-layered 
institution and allow this fact to be reflected in media-expression. 


9. The propensity towards feedback-getting programmes affect the 
media technique-wise also. Audio-media give priority to broad tonal colour 
and T.V. and movies do the same about the visual aspect. Thus the former will 
endeavour to ensure a pleasantness of sound to an untrained ear by a thumb- 
rule operation of the equipment. Hence the indiscriminate lowering and boost- 
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ing of the projection or recording level irrespective of the demands of the 
musical content. The programmers and the technicians on the control panels 
level the recording rather than follow the musical contour which may try to 
project more musical meaning through apparently unpleasant acoustic 
usages. We usually get sound-recordists rather then music-recordists. 


10. Since the early days of sound-recording the concept of balancing 
the recorded instruments and voices has evolved with subtle shifts. For 
example, we felt that unless all the constituents are heard and felt distinctly, 
recording is not good. Giving separate mikes to various instruments, separat- 
ing the vocalizing units from the instrumental units for the exigencies of 
sound-recording thus became accepted practices. This really means fragmenta- 
tion of the performing musical units. The fragmentation is reflected in the 
compositions meant for the media or commissioned by them. There is a 
greater tendency to orchestrate with an eye on affective recording. The 
compositions use more and more instruments which have brilliance of tone. 
Equally notable is the preponderence of electronically aided instruments 
which are effective in creating instantaneous tonal colour of great variety. 
Already lot of part-writing and harmony of some sort is used in composing. 
I do not think that the melodic moulds of Indian music—especially the ragas 
and the solo tradition of its presentation—will be able to withstand the pres- 
sure of the media in this respect. We are going to have more instrumental 
music, more imported instruments and more harmonization. 


11. The advent of media has made it easier to seek correspondence 
between aural and visual experience. In fact it is difficult to imagine how music 
could come together with other fine arts with such force but for the opportu- 
nities offered for storage, reply and synchronization of music by the media. 
The audio-visual concept of education owes a great deal to the media. And 
even in music-education the concept and the media are bound to play a great 
role. The simultaneous, ordered experiencing of many sense-impressions can 
now be used in a planned manner. This has a great future in educational and 
therapeutic uses of music. 


12. Lastly, media seem to have given our music a feminine slant. Due to 
the sensitivity of the recording equipment and the close-up possibilities added 
to it we tend to eliminate the robust and forceful elements in music. More 
subtle voice-modulations are employed to express musical nuances. Less 
sonorous but more intricate tonal patterns are used increasingly by vocalists 
as well as our instrumentalists. Vocalist’s greater use of mandra alap and 
instrumentalist’s wider use of meend and other alankaras are also media-pro- 
ducts to a large extent. String instruments in particular have benefitted a great 
deal in this respect as the increase in their audibility and clarity-range have 
enhanced the possibilities of the instruments to an unprecedented degree. 
Sitars and Sarangis could not have established themselvesas solo-instruments 
but for the role media have played so effectively. 
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This discussion of common media-features related to Indian music can 
hardly be described as exhaustive or complete. With more data and analysis 
we will be able to make significant additions, alterations and substitutions 
wherever necessary. The preceding discussion involved all the four aspects of 
musical phenomenon, namely, creation, performance, receiption and educa- 
tion more or less directly in an overlapping fashion. Mainly this is so because 
the media is a cumulative fashion. In developing nations their use is often 
marked by a multiple motivation which is not coupled with separation of 
projecting channels corresponding to the various motives. Hence aspect-wise 
discussion of the media becomes a very difficult proposition. Apart from the 
aspect-overlapping there has been an observable neutrality of tone in the fore- 
going discussion about the media-performance. This was inevitable in view of 
the general late maturing of the media and the specific Indian situation where 
the media are still in the stage of expansion and consolidation, 


Under the circumstances to have any strong views, for or against the 
media, seems unwarranted. This of course does not mean that an evaluation 
of the media-performance in India is uncalled for. It is therefore proposed to 
briefly evaluate the Indian situation in relation to the media-performance 
regarding Indian music. 


Recording 


1. Disc-recording and magnetic recording have generally contributed a 
great deal towards making music more recognizable as music in various strata 
of society. It is obvious that recognition of certain musical expression has an 
important bearing in creating definite musical moulds in which newer musical 
stimuli are cast and received. 


2. Reply possibilities have encouraged what can be called a structural 
appreciation and criticism of music. That every type of music appreciation and 
criticism has not reached a sufficiently competent level is solely due to some 
critical lethargy on our part. 


3. Our recording activity and industry has been oblivious of its educa- 
tional and cultural obligations. Folk music, interviews or illustrated talks of 
musicians in their prime, musically important but commercially unsuccessful 
music do not find place in it. Like money, recordings store and circulate music. 
Recording activity done shows a lack of consciousness of educational needs. 
It goes on regardless of the total musical perspective even when conducted on 
non-commercial basis by official agencies like All India Radio, Sangeet Natak 
Akademi or the various tribal research institutes. It is a pity that the most 
significant and utilized collections of musical recordings are those done by 
individuals and one-man institutions. 
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Broadcasting 


1. Perhaps most influential in India, broadcasting has been mainly 
responsible in raising the level of musical literacy and also the musical I.Q. 
of the general populace. Music-mindedness of a certain sort can now be 
assumed, thanks to broadcasting. The wide network, its monopolistic nature 
added to a built-up tradition and offer tremendous opportunities for many 
years to come. 


2. Broadcasting has however shown a marked lack of dynamism on the 
ideational level. It still sticks to its motto (For the welfare and pleasure of 
the masses) too religiously i.e. rigidly. It fails to appreciate the fact that as 
time goes on it will have to cater to the needs of more and more varied 
segments of society with more and more differing musical needs. One cannot 
wish away a social fact of existence of elite and philistine nceds. Those having 
these needs will be different persons from time to time but there will be always 
some in each bracket. Democracy does not mean non-existence of cultural 
aristocracy. It means presence of mobility between the educated and the 
cultured layers of the musically literate society. A.I.R. has to recognize this 
fact in its planning and production. It cannot allow itself to be dragged by a 
vaguely democratic interpretation of its motto and still hope to play a signi- 
ficant role in a culturally dynamic manner. 


3. Due to a similar shaky interpretation of its basic philosophy broad- 
casting in India mainly carries out chunk-broadcasting. Regardless of 
the individual capacities, musical needs and musical possibilities it fixes 
time-chunks, artist-grades and follows methods and procedures of recording 
and projecting that make no difference between a weather-bulletin and a khyal 
or market-rates and a sitar-recital. Its men behind its machines lack program- 
me-sense, and what is worse, they do not seem to realize that this is something 
to be deplored and remedied. 


4. As other media-men in India A.I.R. is not keeping pace with the 
media-research done in other parts of the world. There is a perceptible lack 
of will to re-orient its policies and programmes. The world-over people are 
becoming conscious of the important and the deep psychological entrench- 
ment of the media and this has resulted in a vast amount of literature on 
media-aspects like nature, method of operation, affective ability and flexibility 
of structural features. It will be in our interest to pay more attention to 
media-research so as to enable us to exploit them and not vice-versa. 


Cinema 


1. Perhaps movies will take precedence over broadcasting in India as 
far as propagation of music is concerned. Well-recorded, sung in pleasant and 
efficiently modulated voices, accompanied by a lot of tonal colour and backed 
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up by the situational setting the film-song has made deep inroads in Indian 
ears. It has rightly attacked on the instinctive rhythmic level rather than on 
the acquired tonal taste. It has also shrewdly relied on the method of 
doling our music in small doses to make it more acceptable. Its constant 
endeavours in the direction of variety provided in all aspects of music 
and the catholicity reflected in intelligent adaptation as well as in non- 
chalant thefts have been its ever-renewing features. In films, music has 
become a received fact and not an intended effort at communication. 


2. The movies have, however, paid more attention to the technical aspect 
of recording and projecting music than to the content aspect. The stereo- 
typed music dished out in our movies cannot now hope to gain more out of 
selling-techniques of recording-methods. It must become more serious about 
the content and attract serious composers of music to its domain. This will 
mean an approach, that includes wider perspective that recognizes the 
differing cultural needs as well as the business acumen and sees the necessity 
of encompassing the cultural minority in the attempt to reach society in 
general. 


(3) The Film-industry too, has shown no inclination towards being 
serious about media-research. It must plough back its gain in some signi- 
ficant proportion to have a proper feedback. This will help it to chart its 
future-course, as a business-proposition, as well as, a social instrument. 


Television 


Really speaking, T.V. has been so recent and so confined in its reach, 
that any comment on its Indian incarnation may justifiably be called a hasty 
judgement. One can only mention that paucity of media-research and lack of 
flexibility in planning are already discernible. In addition is its failure to view 
its identity and role as distinct from both radio and movies. 


The media is a multi-pronged attack on music as well as a multi-edged 
weapon available to music. We have the mixed fortune of being a developing 
nation. We can take advantage of what other nations have experienced and at 
the same time lack the resources to benefit by their achievements. Only a lot 
of seriousness about the role of media and intelligent manipulation of our 
resources can help us. Musicians should look at the media as thrilling prospects 
for exploring music. The media should look at music as an expressive force 
that needs a closer look and distinctive usage. 


co ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DR. ASHOK D. RANADE, Head of the Dept. of Music, Bombay University. 


UTILISING FOLK MUSIC 
IN MASS MEDIA 





Dr. Shyam Parmar 


The variants of regional music have a rich past. Through the course of 
time they have maintained their popularity among the people. The endurance 
of such variants and their fragments is natural as folk music, in a broader 
sense, represents and also retains those idioms and remnants which have a 
close affinity with the social mores of the people. Musical idioms and remnants 
are so variedly woven into the body of ceremonial and ritual practices that 
their dissociation from their cultural milieu is not possible. **When a distinctive 
and consistent musical style lives in a culture or runs through several cultures’’, 
as expressed by Alan Lomax, an eminent musicologist, ‘tone can posit the 
existence of a distinctive set of emotional needs or drives that are somehow 
satisfied or evoked by this music’. 


Out of over three hundred recognisable folk-musical styles in India, 
some predominant regional styles can be easily identified as major patterns 
which have retained their musical structures undiluted. Their features are so 
chiselled that they appear to be more stable than the spoken languages to 
which they belong. It is rather striking that from time to time new stanzas 
are composed by village musicians, wandering ministres, bards, tribal 
dancers, women-folk and others in various situations, and even traditional 
lyrics are improvised, but they never stray from the inherent characteristics 
of melodic structures. The conventions and age-old practices of different social 


strata are so strongly attached to racial temperament that they find it extre- 
mely hard to do so. 


We can classify folk musical material of the country, broadly into three 
groups: 


The first being the group of songs that has a close link with the classical 
forms of singing. The vast concourse of songs related to the bhakti cult 
draws its themes from Hindu mythology. Thousands of songs in this category 
are sung in varied ways under devotional fervour, some of which admit 
embellishments and to a small degree tanas and alaps in a stylized simplicity. 
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The second group comprises of countryside music. It includes legendary 
narratives like Puran Bhagat (Punjab) and Pandwani (Madhya Pradesh). 
In this category are included the ceremonial songs, ballads, seasonal songs, 
work songs, ritual songs and love songs. This group of songs has mixed 
influences. Its music as a whole survives in cross-cultural traits of social life. 
Its structural shades vary from caste to caste, region to region. We find in 
this group a melody, prevalent in Kutch among the cattle grazers, which 
sounds akin to Sindhi Bhairavi, the notes of which may be further noticed in 
the Heer of Punjab, or we get songs resembling Kafi or Chaiti, the calendric 
songs of Uttar Pradesh, using the swaras of Kamod and Jhijhoti in Chachar tal 
or Charchari as mentioned in the works of Bhasa and Kalidas. The folk version 
of this can also be traced in the Jajara compositions of Telugu. In this group 
of songs, the tune patterns of Himachal Pradesh and Jammu area mostly fall 
within the segments of Pahadi raga of Bilawal that. They resemble Bhupali 
and to a lesser degree Durga. The Led of Bundelkhand takes the shade of 
Yaman, while Channeni of Awadhi-speaking area gives us a glimpse of Pilu 
and Desh. The Mirza Saheba of Punjab portrays the notes of Sarang in Kahawa 
tal and the other style of singing of the same song denotes the melodic impres- 
sions of Tilang. 


The music of this category surprises many when it reveals raga tatva. 
It has attracted musicologist like Alain Danielou who found the Ahirs of 
North India using scales with twelve semitones. Experts have clearly realised 
the indebtedness of this fund in respect of Tappa, Mand, Purvi and Kajari. 
Kafi, which was originally congregational, finds also an important place in 
the music of upper India. 


Tribal Music 


The third group covers tribal music. Unlike the first and the second 
categories, tribal music sounds different to those who are accustomed to hear 
cultivated music. But to persons who understand the scope of further varia- 
tions of twelve notes into microtones can recognise the hidden properties of 
the Adivasi songs. They have been amazed to find these simple and unsophi- 
sticated birds of the forests using unfamiliar notes while repeating the refrains 
of their songs. It reminds me of another peculiarity—that of harmonisation. 
As an illustration, in Bhakhan, a popular song of the hilly tract of the north, 
the leader of the group keeps the base while the other members provide 
refrain on different notes to produce harmonisation. Further, in tribal music 
we come across certain universal features at certain levels. As a result of which 
their music sometimes sounds akin to certain musical phrases belonging to 
distant countries. On hearing some Mexican rhymes and Georgian tunes, 
Pandit Ravi Shankar was astonished to notice a remarkable similarity with 
that of some folk musical rhymes of Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. To 
Danielou, the melodies of Gonds and Santhals were reminiscent of the musi- 
cal forms found in Papua, Africa and Central Formosa. To quote his words, 
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he discovered “‘that some ancient people of Himalayas, the Shilpkars in parti- 
cular, have kept something to the Vedic scale defined in ancient shikshas 
which the high caste priests of North India seem to have forgotten”. He also 
came across musical forms popular among some of the tribal communities 
of Himalayan region resembling those of Amerindians. 


Socio-anthropologists believe that the dominant characteristics of folk 
music of any country persist; they never die. But in the process of their trans- 
mission from one generation to another, most of their thematic contents get 
blurred and sometimes even their stylized forms fail to sustain their rubrics. 
Broadly, we identify these forms as regional styles of folk music. So long as 
the contents satisfy socio-functional and ritual needs, regional styles of folk 
music are carried forward by the people themselves. If the stylized form conti- 
nues to be vital enough to survive against the onslaughts of the modern age, 
as also of the alien and urbanised contents of mass media, people, on their 
own, make provision to inject new themes into them. All such stylized folk 
musical forms as channels of communication have to identify their educational 
and entertainment worthiness in the light of innovations, and that too in 
close collaboration with the accepted norms of their respective cultures. 


Communication of Ideas 


The more folk music forms prove their utility as expressive channels, 
the more they are regarded as useful for the communication of new ideas and 
entertainment. For example A/ha (Uttar Pradesh) and Burrakatha (Andhra 
Pradesh)—both popular ballad forms—have survived in their structural 
formats without losing their age-old themes. Besides this, they have incorpo- 
rated many new ideas and made them relevant in the present context. Being 
aware of the rapport of these styles with their language audiences, many folk 
poets have been supplying them with new compositions. Even the political 
parties and sales promotion agencies employ Alha and Burrakatha singers 
to get across their messages. Radio, television and film media also cannot 
afford to ignore these forms. This sort of utilisation on electronic media has 
added more effectiveness and communicability, not only to Alha, Burrakatha, 
but also to several regional folk tunes. The utilisation of folk music in mass 
media techniques thus made many a popular folk musical style known outside 
its respective language area. If Lavani and Powada of Maharashtra are 
appreciated by Maharashtrians, they are likely to be appreciated by other 
language groups living in Maharashtra. Similarly, Garba of Gujarat and 
Jugni of Punjab make their impact on multi-lingual audiences. Mass media 
has made them live again for millions to be heard and viewed and repeatedly 
listened to and seen over a vast media network for all times. They have created 
a new interest in folk music, not only among the musicians and sophisticated 
audiences but also among the people themselves. Constant realisation of the 
hidden beauty and expressive idioms of folk tunes made many a classical 
musician sing Chaiti, Kajari, Pahadi, Rasiya etc. Bade Gulam Ali’s Kohari 
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Kalyan is an exemplary experiment in this direction. It is an elaboration of a 
ill folk tune called Kohari in which the famous love song o: Sassi Punno 
sung by the villagers of Sindh area. Kumar Gandharv is another well known 
sta nce of an artist whose creative urge has drawn inspiration from the music 
f the soil, in classical rendering. 


The most scintillating folk rhymes came through the mass media from 
he backward regions of the country. Music of tribals such as the Munda, 
Muria, Oraon, Santhal and tribes of the North Eastern regions, often made 
ensitive listeners aware of the unexplored wealth of tribal music. They 
| discover what a similarity and closeness of musical phrases are weaved into 

the various patterns of folk music. This also helps them to realise the harmo- 
nious blending of rhymes to the growth of Indian music. And no doubt, it is 
| the mass media network—particularly radio in the beginning and later film 
_ and television—that has been the chief means of exposing them to all sorts of 
| cultural diversity and language audiences in India. 


) Conventions and Terms 


With the constant exposure to urban influences through mass media, 
a change in folk musical styles has occurred. Also many tunes have survived 
against the contrary flow of time. Their properties are yet to be evaluated for 
educational purposes. Although many classical compositions have been drawn 
directly from folk styles and some of the highly recognized ragas have evolved 
out of the basic notes found in regional melodies, yet musicologists have not 
considered them worthy of musical training. The indebtedness is very clear and 
the similarities are noticeable because of the ‘unilinear evolution’ theory, 
whereby music goes upward from the lower level through folk music to elite 
music. But the point is that this coincidence between folk art and cultivated 
art has not been properly exploited. Like oral literature, folk music seems to 
have no codified grammer. Despite this shortcoming, from our point of view, 
folk singers have distinct terms and language for identifying their musical 
Styles and rhythms. For example, Raga Dong, Lujhari, Raga Karma, Raga 
Domkuch, Raga Angnai, Raga Gena, etc. or rhythms like Surmaan, Jaitmaan, 
Heench, Tiyamaan, etc. are such terms which are totally unfamiliar to classical 
musicians. Folk singers follow their own conventions and set of norms. They 
never attempt to sing a Bhatiali song in Lavani style, or a Kajri in different 
notes. Nor is the Heer of Punjab ever sung in the way Moplapattu of Kerala is 

_ fendered, nor is a Baul of Bengal presented in Teratali form of Rajasthan. 


A question arises as to what makes the racial temper of the masses so 
“allied to traditional singing? Perhaps it is the nostalgic appeal for the tune 
patterns which have seeped through by their constant use for the past many 
| Benerations. It has been claimed that with folk musical styles the audience 
‘feels at home. The appeal lies in the elemental simplicity of the musical styles 
and binds the people in group behaviour. Though this kind of music does not 
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effect the life of the people brought up in an urban or sophisticated atmos- 
phere. But in tribal societies, or societies other than urban, folk music plays 
a vital role in daily life. Almost all important activities of these societies revolve 
round the rituals and festivals associated with traditional music. Singing 
styles establish their cultural and linguistic identity. The musical modes of 
the Muria tribe of Bastar, for instance, distinguish them from the Oraons of 
Chhotanagpur or Gadabas of Orissa. The folk musical nuances of Himachal 
Pradesh differ with the vocal culture of the masses of Uttar Pradesh. 


Music, like language, serves as a vital means of social communication. 
Akin to spoken language, a song and its singing style jointly communicate 
the meaning intended in the song, particularly to the members of the commu- 
nity in which the song is traditionally nurtured. But to others, belonging to 
different language group, it makes no sense if the cultural gap is wide. 


With the mass media extension many things have changed. We became 
familiar with various things relating to folk arts and traditions of this vast 
country. To some extent we also became aware, during the last two decades, 
of the folk music of the major tribes and rural communities. Informal studies 
have shown that unlike tribal musical styles, the regional patterns of folk 
music have a tendency to spread over to close-by cultures. 


These patterns have been found potent enough to exist with extra- 
territorial musical motifs. The use of Lavani, Garba, Bhatiali and many other 
regional styles is obvious evidence. Besides their direct performances in local 
situations, they are also heard on radio and available on discs. The performers 
can also be viewed singing on television and films. 


Inspiring Songs 


In the last century many songs were composed in folk styles by regional 
poets and village singers for inspiring the people to rise against the British 
Raj. The National movement led by Mahatma Gandhi also left its imprint on 
hundreds of folk songs. History shows us that in times of war and political 
upsurge, the popular musical styles have evolved, within their format, purpose- 
ful messages to boost the morale of the people and mobilize workers and 
peasants in their respective fields. Folk songs have been creatively used by 
the leftists in India. This kind of creativity has been an inherent quality in 
traditional folk music. In tribal folk songs, however, this process is rather 
slow. In usage of this kind, both the form (style or structure) and content are 
required to made a mutual compromise in order to have the required impact. 
But the significance of the musical styles as message carriers is subjected to 
social conventions for which the urgency should be felt by the poet-singer at 
the initial stages. Once the poet is successful, ‘the aptness of his imagery and 
its intelligibility in its tradition will transmit the feeling to his audience.’ 
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This aspect of using folk musical styles is often aimed at in motivated 
communication. But it has to be seen whether the content (/.e. lyrics) used in 
singing modes is ‘official’ or ‘private’. Some of the regional ballads which may 
be called historical narratives too, were directly supplemented with texts for 
stirring up loyalties towards popular leaders or for instilling a sense of adora- 
tion for their deeds. Apart from many good old ballads and songs, we have a 
repertoire of narratives on a variety of contemporary themes. Political parties 
made use of folk musical forms in the past on a wide scale. During the Indo- 
Pak war and Chinese aggression both official and voluntary agencies exploited 
the potential traits of folk music to emphasise the unity and solidarity of the 
country. In election campaigns no party ever neglects the services of folk 
singers for influencing the people through familiar tunes. 


In the process of exploiting folk musical styles as channels, we come 
across many new songs devoid of reference to their authorship. The tunes as 
formats are handed down to the singers by oral transmission. They are perpe- 
tuated through constant use, while the words get changed in course of time to 
make them meaningful to contemporary needs. Let me refer to one of my 
experiences: I happened to listen to a song about the late Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, sung by a group of Adi (Gallong) folk dancers of Arunachal Pradesh, 
who were in Delhi to participate in the Republic Day Folk Dance Festival in 
1961. When I asked them the name of the composer, they said: ‘We don't 
know. We have learned it from another group”. But a party from Maharashtra 
could tell me about another song which they allowed me to record in their 
own camp at Talkatora grounds in 1970, that the main lines were composed 
by their leaders and later they improvised the song jointly by adding many 
stanzas. This again shows, as Y.M. Sokolov believes, that the names of 
the authors are not revealed, because when they compose the songs, they do 
it without writing and disseminate them by ‘word-of-mouth’ only. 


Use in Mass Media 


The use of folk music in mass media is a simple task; at the same time 
it is most challenging for the producers and singers of non-folk music. It is 
simple, if directed towards on-the-spot recording of live performance and used 
in radio broadcasts and television programmes as illustrations. Judicious use 
of folk music in mass media needs handling of tunes and textual contents 
with great care. In a society, ceremonial occasions, ritual observances and 
age-old institutions continue to enhance folk music. The musical modes, 
associated with different occasions, have been always considered a means of 
social control and at the same time used to reflect social interaction with the 
economic and political situation. The act of documenting folk songs through 
tape-recorder and film make them freeze to a certain time. In ritual music, 
whether or not recorded and used in mass media, innovations have never 
been noticed. The music linked with rigid practices of a religious nature have 
always resisted change both in format and content. Religious and ritual rites 
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often tended to freeze certain musical fragments to the extent of forbidding 
them to be used in any situation different than the situations related with them. 
Folk music of the social type has no taboos. It is not static, and therefore with 
the advance of mass media the relationship between the rural musicians and 
the audience has taken a different turn in the last two decades. For example, 
in a light music song we have a poet, an artiste (or a group of artistes), a 
music-composer and the listener. In a folk song these levels are absent 
so long as it is not documented and does not move out of its local setting. 
But no sooner is it put to mechanical reproduction, than it is geared into a 
process of improvisation or embellishment by another set of people. Thus, a 
distinction is created between a genuine folksong and ‘folksong like a song’. 
There are examples where texts of songs are separated from original tunes and 
set to other musical scores. A folk song has no standing if its own music is 
lost. That is why a folksong has always been meant for performance and not 
for reading like a printed poem. The point arises whether a song, composed, 
and yet deliberately designated a ‘folksong’ should be accepted as a folk- 
song. Merely by adopting rural phrases and folk type of metric arrangements 
can a poem become a folksong? Or by setting it to a traditional tune 
can it be considered a folksong in the accepted sense of the term? The crux 
of the matter is whether a song composed consciously and described as a 
folk song by an author and a singer, as has often been done in mass media, 
should be accepted at all under the strict definition of the term ‘folksong’? 
This problem has to be studied in the context of film songs based on folk 
tunes. 


Folk music has distinct cultural traits which are typically local in content. 
Even today the advent of mass media has failed to segregate them from their 
culture and language. In direct performance they are still alive and should not 
be confused with the technology based modern music. While the latter caters 
to a sophisticated audience, folk music caters to ethnorural communities. 


The audience for folk music is not diverse in its cultural fabric like the 
audience of mass media. Although in the wider dissemination process of mass 
media, the audience associated with folk music does not get sliced out of the 
vast number of mass media beneficiaries. Folk music on the other hand 
helps in further dissemination of certain messages emitted over electronic 
channels. Being the product of modern technology, mass media provides 
channels through which cultural traits are transformed. Therefore, the judi- 
cious use of folk music makes the total perspective of mass media an alto- 
gether different experience. 


It would not be out of place to mention that for many urban oriented 
media experts, folk music is just ‘non-conventional’ in character conjuring 
up an image of rural and tribal people with rigid practices. Mass media being 
anew concept, developed first in the West along with the use of conventional 
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tools like newspaper, radio and television, the existing channels of communi- 
cation in society seemed to have been neglected. But in the present context, 
wedding of mass media with the existing modes of folk music has become 
relevant. For the urban people the broadcast of folk music over mass media 
may be of little significance, but for the rural and tribal societies it is meaning- 
ful. Folk media, as some of the studies show, gear the messages or give them 
different treatment according to the culture and language of the audience. 
Shaping of communication contents, therefore, on mass media for different 
kinds of audience, make them more meaningful for a greater number of 
people than normally intended. We cannot leave folk music out in this 
context. 


The use of folk music on mass media leads to a process of interaction 
between the two. The electronic media seldom replaces folk media. Each new 
mode of communication superimposes its qualities on the other. In this 
process it takes over certain functions of the existing mode. But the basic 
functions are retained by the former mode because of its local characteristics 
and association with social functions. The interaction and act of superimposi- 
tion make the communication complete. 


To quote the strategy, prepared for the expert group mecting, held in 
London in 1972, it may be seen “that the effectiveness of the traditional forms 
did not vanish because of their inability to face up to the competition of the 
mass media, and that these media did not lose their impact as soon as the 
novelty of their use wore out. A practical approach to this multiple problem 
lies in marrying of the two types of media. After all, both are simply two 
different points on the same continuum. As the pippet, the vintage folk 
form of today was yesterday’s innovation, so the film, today’s innovation is 
likely to be tomorrow’s vintage medium.” 


Studies have stressed that no mass media can exist in a cultural vacuum. 
After all, communication is fully realised when it passes through the attitudes 
and behavioural patterns of the people. It is shaped by the cultural heritage 
and common ties of mutual existence of the people. That is why, it is said that 
mass communication in India is largely communication through non-mass 
media such as folk music, dramatic forms of entertainment, situations and 
socially sanctioned institutions. 


However, to hasten the change and educate the people through sung 
communication, folk singers are required to be supported and encouraged 
with honour. Radio, television and film may also contribute more in this 
respect by popularising regional tunes and their new contents. Most appro- 
priate action would be the efforts made to create a repertoire of community 
songs. At the present juncture this would be one of the practical ways of 
promoting folk music. While community singing is an important national 
factor in many countries, in India, it has not been given due importance at the 
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planning and presentation level; though in the villages and amongst the tribal 
communities, where the traditional community sense still prevail, it is alive. 


Community Effort 


The efforts in this direction may probably bear good results. The more 
educated Indians and field workers realise the potentials of folk music and its 
use, the yreater a socialistic concept would develop in the textual contents of 
folk songs. Only care should be taken to avoid conscious enforcement of 
urban values in both the words and music. Let the musical styles themselves 
absorb what is relevant for contemporary use. A catalyst’s role here should 
not be of an imposer of ideas. He should work ina mutual state of learning and 
subsequently leading to creative output. 


In conclusion, I would like to add that 


(wv) there is a great need for a integrated study of folk music, starting 
from its folkloristic identification to other disciplines; 


(b) the use of folk music should be based on organising principles, 
rather than keeping on justifying its crudeness; 


(c) folk music should further be encouraged through mass media 
through careful planning and production efforts in addition to what 
is being done these days on radio and films; 


(d) good old songs should be made available more and more on discs 
as it is being done by Rupayan Sansthan, Borunda (Rajasthan) 
in a modest way; and 


(e) efforts should also be made to include a selection of good folk 
songs in text books to educate the young in the poetic beauty of 
oral literature. Folk musical styles should also be introduced as a 
part of music teaching. 


If folk music is employed as a part of the music curriculum and studied 
properly, I am sure, it will give valid results. The structural forms and folk 
musical patterns are bound toenrich our musical possessions and also provide 
ample material for new treatise on music. 


The communication revolution in this country is certainly changing our 
life-pattern. But it will take a long time as it has to go along with educational 
facilities and changing dimensions of aesthetics. In case of innovations, mass 
media as channels of communication and entertainment—which the techno- 
logy has to forge—may put folk music to effective or ineffective use. ‘Wherever 
one turns, this dilemma is in evidence. The only corrective influence will be 
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the culture, discernment and mental attitude of the people at large. It is to be 
hoped that the tools and the media of communication fashioned by science, 
tempered by restrained use at the national level and operated in a spirit of 
goodwill and mutual co-operation at the international level, will guarantee the 
welfare and promote the happiness of the human race as a whole.” 


eee a ee ee eee eee 

The late DR. SHYAM PARMAR was Head of the Department of Traditional Media, 
Inbian Institute of Mass Communication, New Delhi, at the time this article went to the 
Press. 


DRAMA ON TELEVISION 





Kirti Jain 


Television as a medium, has now come to stay in India. It attracts the 
maximum attention as any emerging new media would. Having started as a 
medium purely for instruction and education, it has gradually had to make 
concessions to the growing demand for more entertainment. As its viewing has 
increased both in number and variety, the demands and expectations have 
become multidirectional. Television in India therefore is now faced with the 
challenge of sorting out these growing contradictions, asserting its significance 
and establishing a definite identity of its own. 


The task, however, involves many complex problems. Firstly, the 
medium has to cater simultaneously to the tastes of people from varying 
cultural backgrounds, literacy levels and classes. Therefore in the planning of 
the programmes, T.V. while keeping the interests of its wide clientele in mind, 
has to be careful not to lose sight of its own objectives that may often be at 
cross-purposes with popular demand. 


In setting up of the objectives, it might perhaps be useful to examine the 
dilemma that a medium of this nature is faced with. Television is a tremen- 
dously expensive medium and a country like Indian cannot afford to sustain 
it without the justification of it serving a definite social purpose /.e. removing 
illiteracy, increasing social awareness, inculcating familiarity with the varied 
regions and their cultures ete. But what do the masses demand? The urban 
middle class invest in purchasing a T.V. set, and having acquired an article 
that is a status symbol they then start imposing their demands on the medium; 
after a days tiring work they very justifiably demand entertainment. They are 
not prepared to have any sort of education or information thrust on them. 
The demand is for a kind of entertainment that would allow them to escape 
into a world of superficial reality—a world that is sentimental, romantic or 
full of violence. This explains the popularity of the commercial Hindi films. 
Television has to provide entertainment and yet fight against the demand for 
escapist entertainment. Television drama can therefore function at two levels 
—One, of putting across social messages through carefully planned story lines 
and the other, the more significant one, to make people aware of subtle 
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human relationships, problems and situations. It should be more directly 
related to real life, more sensitive and more human. It can take up any number 
of significant social and human issues and project them not necessarily in 
order to convey a moral or a message but just to increase some perception of 
human nature and problems. In other words, the drama has to lead to a more 
sensitive perception and acceptance of life, to the understanding of the 
environment in greater depth and to inculcation of finer values of life. This 
of course can only be a very slow process but one has to make a beginning and 
then it is a question of gradually attuning your audience to this process and to 
make them function on the same wave length. 


What is T.V. Drama? For ages ‘Drama’ has been almost synonymous 
with ‘theatre’ but with the emergence of media like the films and television 
the connotation of ‘drama’ has changed and widened and now we have differ- 
ent manifestations of drama in all the three media. Each of these manifesta- 
tions is conditioned by the essential and basic characteristics of the respective 
media. Therefore, it might be useful to study the general differences between 


them, 
Demands of Drama 


Theatre, caters to a large audience at a time and therefore communi- 
cation at a personal level is difficult. But the very presence of live actors, 
moving and speaking in front of the audience evolving out of a specific 
experience—living it out as it were, all this makes theatre more direct an 
experience, Theatre, is a representation of reality and this representation, 
can be either realistic or stylized as the play or its interpretation would allow. 
The audience may find a formal stylization difficult to comprehend, but as 
they have chosen to come and see the play they make the effort to make the 
best of the occasion. In other words, the audience in a play performance is a 
captive audience and hence forced to be more attentive and more patient. 


Film, too, has captive audiences. This, like theatre, caters to large 
audiences at a time but it cannot build any immediate contact with its viewers. 
What it has to its advantage is an immense freedom in its form. It does not 
have the physical limitation of the unity of ‘Time’ and ‘Place’ which a stage 
production has to adhere to. The action in a realistic play has to be limited to 
one locale or at the most two, due to practical difficulties arising from the 
fact that it has to be shown in continuation and cannot afford to have too 
many gaps. The film, on the other hand can be shot in bits, at the actual locales 
and with the maximum realistic details as there can be any time lag between 
the shooting of one sequence and the next. This very convenience makes a 
demand on the medium—that of extreme realism, which often also becomes a 
binding factor since it is possible to show all realistic and external details on 
film, the viewer expects and demands that it be shown that way. It is not 
prepared to make concessions that it would for a stage play, where a major 
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part of the action is normally confined to the interior and happenings outside 
are either reports or conveyed by other means. This freedom in the fitm— 
while it adds to the variety and impact becomes an inhibiting factor in terms 
of the budget and the time taken in its preparation. Everything in the film has 
to be on a wider scale to allow for enough physical action and sustain the 


imterest. 


Television is different from both film and theatre in that it does not have 
a captive audience. Television is viewed casually and informally in the home 
and the viewer is free to walk in and out of the programme at his will; he can 
even eat, drink or talk as he is watching a T.V. programme. This allows the 
viewer to be more informal and at ease when he is seeing the programme but 
it raises a major challenge for the medium as such. Television programmes 
have to struggle to find out ways and means of capturing the interest and 
attention of viewers which theatre and film get automatically having the 
audience that has come of its own choice. Again, T.V. is owned by a large 
cross-section of people of varying backgrounds and interests who when they 
are seeing a particular programme can be in different moods and situations 
which would condition the impact of any programme on them. Capturing 
attention therefore being the basic aim of a T.V. programme thrillers and 
mystery stories have successfully established themselves in Television. But 
these are obviously not ideal solutions to programming. 


What then should be done? What is the solution? To answer these ques- 
tions one has to study the assets of T.V. drama over the film or the stage 


play. 
Assets of T.V. 


T.V. having got its place in the homes of the people does undeniably 
have the advantage of closer contact and of being more personal. The T.V. 
play can create a more direct communication with the viewer so that the 
viewer feels that you are talking to him, dealing with his problems or confid- 
ing in him about yours. The interest has to be sustained by a strong story line 
establishing a more direct and intimate contact with the viewer and with 
greater intensity in situations and acting. 


T.V. drama like the films has to have a more realistic, naturalistic 
portayal of life and has the faciltty of shooting at different sets, locales and 
timings and is therefore not bound by unity of ‘Time and Place’. While in 
theatre the interpretation of a story is often communicated through positions, 
compositions and movement of characters; in films ard T.V. the interpreta- 
tions differs through highlighting of certain visual imagery and symbols, 
juxtaposition of these images and shots which can communicate the desired 
meaning without many words. These, like the theatre, cannot use the straight 
narrative device of the story or the novel—but can convey the inner thoughts 














““Adhe 


Meaningful use of lighting and effective close-ups to communicate with greater-force. 
Adhure”’ directed by Amal Allana, produced by Kirti Jain (Photo: National School of Drama) 





Effective use of painted backdrop to provide greater naturalism. ‘‘Sapne’’ producer P. Kumar. 


Below: Naturalistic setting in “‘“Sabun’’, producer A. Pratap. 











Specific shot composition in a T.V. play provides visual variety, “‘Sapne’’, 





An overcrowned set and composition, Jacking depth, from ““Ranjish”, prodneer 








Actors standing close together to provide an effective shot composition for dramatic impact. 
*Ajube’’, producer P. Kumar. 








